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GENERAL VIEW OF SOCIETY THERE. 

The most extraordinary notions prevail here about 
what is called High Lifein the land of our fathers, 
and sayings about “ good society” (1) that are never 
heard there, and are not likely to be heard any 
where among those who are acknowledged to consti- 
tute the class, which the words are thought to des- 
cribe, are getting to be very fashionable on this side 
of the water. Now, what is called High Life, or 
Good Scciety, in England, by the American traveller 
there, though high enough to satisfy one who is never 
allowed to go higher, and good enough to satisfy any- 
body who cares for social comfort, intelligence, vir- 
tue and hospitality, is neither high nor good in the 
estimation of the English themselves—the very peo- 
ple who have coined the phrases, and who have a right 
therefore to fix their signification. It is indeed but a 
third or fourth class (in the judgment of that public) 
with whom our people are acquainted; and the Amer- 
ican, who persuades himself to the contrary,will find 
it as we say after a while, though he may have spent 
a large fortune, merely to have it in his power to de- 
clare, after he has got back to the fire side of his fath- 
ers in some of the commercial sea-ports, or back vil- 
lages of America, that.in his youth, he was admitted 
to the table of my lord so and so; (2) or that he had 
been suffered to dance at Almack’s (at the solicitation 
of some body whom he probably supported by loss- 
es at the gaming table) where he would be lost in 
the crowd, if he had not the revenue of a prince, the 
rank of a prince, and the bearing of a prinée ; or that 
he had been presented to George the Fourth—ina 
dress hired for the occasion, with hair powder, and a 
bag for the cape of his coat, witha steel mounted 
small sword, and point ruffles to match ; or that he 
had enjoyed the honor—the honor !—of sitting on a 
rough platform of boards, behind a royal duke, and 
half a score of thick-headed nobles at a charity meet- 
ing ; or at the foot of some table when the said royal 
duke was represented (3) by some other noble per- 
sonage, asa trapand a show for the public, who are 
never permitted to give less than a guinea a head 
to the charity, when they have swallowed the dinner 
to which they are formally invited; or, if nothing 
more, that he had been smuggled into the Beef-steak- 
Club (a society to which, if we are to believe what 
we hear, George the Fourth himself had been refused 





(1) Mr. Graham, of New-York, (alluded to in our last) had some pretty 
clear — on “ys apne made such good use of his time, that in the 
course of a month or two, by portraying the good society of his neighbourhood, 
he made the very words “ Guod sockets,” a Caching stock. 


(2) We have heard of a Natyve, who, on his return from England, about 
half a century ago, when Lord North was in power, was asked if he had ever 
seen his Lordship. “That 1 have !” was the reply, “and should have dined 
with him—but twas washing day.” The people of England may not know that, 
in this country, there is a general wash, every Monday morning ; that 
therefore, is washing day in America, and a day on which we never like to see 
company, heeause of what we call our picked-wp-dinners. And the 
France, who have but two er in the year, never heard of our extrav- 
agance in th’s behalf. They 


for every family, thau we have in a small 
(3) So curious are our people to see the great men of England, that if they 


cannot see their bodies, 
advertised a knife to neta, with wth 


Monday, | with imitating them at second hand, or with studying 
people of them in the popular story-books of the day, which 
but every six months ; we every week; andjeven where they are supposed to be by one of the 
Spawn Setneaes al towechps have more household linen | craft, are absurd caricatures, not of the first class, but 


lose no opportunity of seeing their shadows. Amon|ity. ‘The ‘ School for Scandal” was nothing more, 


admission) by the aid of some understrapper’s under- 
strapper, to see a silver gridiron dangling at the but- 
ton hole ofa peer, and the brother of majesty itself— 
one of a great household of princes, and a well edu- 
cated superior man, actually superintending the 
preparation of a beef-steak, before the magnates of 
the empire; and that too, with as much gravity, as a 
North American savage would, the doing of his mor- 
tal enemy before the head warriors of a tribe. 

All this our American may have been permitted to 
see, all this he may have been permitted to pay for, 
and boast of ; and yet, he may know nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing of what in England is called High 
Life and Good Society. Nor should we wonder at 
this, for our knowledge of both is derived, partly from 
novels and plays, neither of which ever did, or ever 
could give a faithful picture of High Life there—since 
even suspected authors are not endured in it, and 
they who are, would not be willing to lose their caste 
for the sake of writing a play or a book (4) and _part- 
ly from the very limited intercourse of a few of our 
people—a very few—with a few of the merchants, 
and literary, and professional men of England; no one 
of whom is ever admitted freely, or on a footing of 
equality into that which is considered there as the first 
of their multitude of classes ; forto doany thing for 
one’s bread, or to be suspected of such a thing, or even 
to be related to one who is suspected of it, would be 
regarded there as a thorough disqualification for such 
society. The truth is therefore, that our fashionables 
of America are not at all acquainted with the |:abits 
and doings of the very peoy-le, whose habits and doings 
they profess tocopy ; andif they would know how 
truly ridiculous they appear, by much of their mim- 
icry, they have only to journey away into the back 
woods of America, and stay there just long enough to 
see their coats and caps—which are all made after the 
newest fashions of the day, and their whole system of 
etiquette—which is believed by them to be copied 
from that of New-York, or Boston, or Philadelphia ; 
and compare both, deliberately and fairly, with the 
fashions and etiquette of the places they pretend to be 
guided by. This might give them a tolerable idea of 
the resemblance our etiquette bears to that of London 
or Paris, and nothing else would. We know very 
little of the acknowledged gentry of England, less of 
the nobility, and absolutely nothing of the highest 
order of nobility there ; of that class who govern our 
people afar off, notwithstanding our political emanci- 
pation, as their fathers were never able to govern our 
fathers. What we say is new, and will appear 
strange ; but such is the fact, and their own people 
are not much better acquainted with this body of 
walled and moated personages, than ours are; they 
are satisfied with seeing them by piece meal, and 


of a second, or third, or fourth class of English nobil- 





1 , ly or other had his 
wife. It paid well—and the next week another man advertised the fork belong- 


(4) Lady Caroline Lamb, Lord Byron, Lord Leavyson Gower, and Lord Nor- 





ing to the knife; sud we dare say the latter had all our Americans to see it. 


and so was “ Almacks,” and so is “ High Life”—they 
are pictures not so much of what live people are in the 
highest walks of Engllish life, as of what others have 
agreed to suppose them to be. Not that the originals 
are better than the copies—not that they are worse. 
The fault is of another kind ; they are not alike. The 
portraits are any thing but portraits ;—they resemble 
nobody—no class whatever, and each might as well go 
down to posterity for a likeness of the twentieth, as 
for that of the first. 

The plain truth is, that the potentates of High Life 
in England, are unintelligible in character, and un- 
approachable in place. Like many a law of our na- 
ture, they are acknowledged without being under- 
stood ; felt, not seen—or if seen, they are seen high 
upand afar off as the stars are, holding their sway 
beyond the reach of our sympathies, in a bright cold 
atmosphere, which, luckily for the multitude who 
have hearts of flesh and blood, it is not for them to ap- 
proach—the golden thread of power, the strong mys- 
tery wherewith their subjects are bound as with a 
chain of iron, is forever invisible, but—“heavy though 
it clanks not.” Over the world of fashion they are des- 
potic, and overa large part of Europe,(5) and over all 
America ; or perhaps it were better to say over the 
tide of fashion ; but they are so, as the moon is over 
the deep—that which they operate upon with irresis- 
tible power, that which obeys them forever, by night 
and by day, and to the farthest ends of the earth, 
would appear to be free, and is talked about as the 
very image of freedom! while they who are most 
affected by the strange influence, which is felt from sea 
to sea, and from shore to shore, eventhey are the last 
to perceive or suspect it. But the law of planetary 
attraction was not discovered by a sailor on the watch, 
nor by one who had felt the everlasting pulses of the 
tides, or haunted the sea shore, and 


“ 





Followed through the night, the moving moon,— 
“ Or stars in their developement.” 


They who compose the privileged order alluded to, 
are bound together and kept together by a feeling of 
immeasurable superiority to all the rest of the world. 
Their great wealth sets them above all the other prin- 
ces of Europe, who are not only poor, but growing 
more and more so, as they grow more and more nu- 
merous ; the law of primogeriiture enables them to 
provide for the future, and to make sure of a like ad- 
vantage for their posterity; and their limited number, 
which is perpetually diminishing in fact, however it 
may appear to be increasing, and which cannot by any 
possibility be augniented—for who is there with pow- 
er to grant a patent of antiquity ? is a perpetual guar- 
antee of their rank, till the last of their race have dis- 
appeared from the earth. Believe as they may, and 
hope as they may however, that time is rapidly ap- 
proaching. They have not even the power to save 
themselves—they cannot by intermarriage, they can- 








(5)Even at Paris, the fashions of England are followed, almost as absurdly as 
those of Paris are followed at London. The French, though they make very 
good cloths, and the most beautiful cut velvets in the world, and such as can- 
not be imitated by the English, and though they cannot make a tolerable kersey- 
mere,and are quite ignorant of worsted, in all its varieties, affect to wear kersey- 


mere waistcoats instead of rich velvets, and trowsers (of their own vile French 
manufacture) a ? anglaise ; and so with tabbinets and bombazines ; just as the 
English reject their own beautiful manufactures, to wear the coarse trash af In- 





yy, are examples, not exceptions, and so indeed is Lord Joha Russell. 


dia ; stuff, which, if it were not prohibited, they would look upon as we do ir 
this country ; aud here nobody wears India 


silk, if British ean be ect 
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not by adoption; for this very law of primogeniture 
which was built up to the skies by their forefathers for 
a barrier against the fell-wship of other men, is now 
a barrier to themselves ; if they marry they cannot 
multiply the heads of their house, and they are per- 
petuated only by their heads. If one drop away, it 
is not possible to supply its place. Their titles and 
their prerogatives are fading from the earth; and 
their blood is becoming diluted, and their family 
names are dropping away, year after year, from the 
calendar of the sky which they inhabit and-hope to 
inhabit forever : But still, though they are departing 
with a steady, fatal, uninterrupted march, so long as 
they have not utterly departed from the earth, and so 
long as that law is what it now is, so long will they 
continue to be what they now are—the haughtiest no- 
bility of Furope—their pride of birth but so much 
the more concentrated and fixed in quality, for being 
so diminished in quentity. 

At this hour, in their very dotage and imbecility, 
when they are but the wreck of what they were in 
the day of their strength and glory, they look upon 
the youthful and vigorous, who are multiplied about 
their strong holds, by the power of their king, as lit- 
tle better than upstart plebeians, and they revere those 
who may happen to be of the ancient stock, or in 
other words, of a more questionable parentage, 
‘the tenth transmitters of a foolish face” whatever 
may be their rank, as the people of the East revere 
those, who have a right to wear a turban of a particu- 
lar dye, from their supposed relationship to the prophet. 
Nevertheless, although they are beyond all compari- 
son, the haughtiest nobles of our earth as a body, they 
are not so, in the ordinary affairs of life : or when 
they are acting apart from each other. At such 
times they are neither unapproachable nor haughty. 
They are the gentlemen of England—nothing more ; 
and their wives and daughters, when they appear 
separately before the world, are but a few of the gen- 
tlewomen of England. 

But when they are acting together as a third es- 
tate of the British empire, they are prone to believe 
themselves, not merely a third part of the governmeni 
of great Britain, but more than a third part of the 
empire itself:—A Spanish Grandee, at the Court of 
Charles the fifth, or an Italian of the Donati, or Vis- 
conti tribe,or a Persian Satrap swathed in the jew- 
elled garments of war, and hung round with weap- 
ons of bright steel, has not so much of the inward con- 
sciousness of being made of better earth, and of richer 
materials than other men, as a thorough-bred, fat, 
sober specimen of the old nobility of England, play- 
ing the part of an hereditary legislator on some ques- 
tion of magnitude, or that of an hereditary coun- 
selicr to the crown, about the removal or appoint- 
ment of some great officer of the household—to carry 
a napkin or a towel, it may be, before his majesty at 
the coronation. Their privileges are of a nature to 
make ordinary men laugh, but they are of the great- 
est value to men who have nothing else to do, and 
who are glad of any opportunity to appear in their 
‘high estate” before the multitude. Atsuch a time, 


help, he would be at best, but the king of the multi- 
tude.—Suchris the real substarce of their faith,and such 
a fair interpretation of their behaviour. The lan- 
guage held half a century ago in his closet, to George 
the Third, by one of their number, and a'luded to by 
Junius in a way that will never be forgotten or for- 
given, by the posterity of either—by that of the king, 
or by that of the nobles—by the children of the insult- 
ed, or by those of the insulter, and that which has been 
lately tried upon George the Fourth—(6) but so far 
without success (for George the Fourth is every inch 
a king) were but the audible expression of thoughts 
which have been hereditary with perhaps nineteen 
twentieths of their whole body. They have a part to 
play when they uphold their own, or oppose the royal 
prerogative—they imagine the eyes of all the earth 
turned toward them—and all the nations holding their 
breath for the issue ; they are the barons of England, 
whatever they please to say is therefore a magna char- 
ta; the upper house or the council chamber, where 
they are gathered together, a Runnymede, and his 
majesty for the time being, but another Jchn. 

But, as we have said before, when they are not 
acting together as a body, when they are away from 
the House of Lords, where each:has a character to 
support, and away from their strong holds in the coun- 
try where they rehearse their parts toeach other, and 
prepare, six months before hand, for the parliamentary 
campaign, while their wives and daughters are drilling 
the household troops for winter service, they appear 
to be satisfied with the possession of power—they do 
not care to have it acknowledged by the way side. 
They neither dress better, nor talk better than other 
people—than those who are proud of the very dust 
from their chariot wheels, and are ready to prostrate 
themselves for joy, if a word be vouchsafed to them 
by a peer, even while they talk of their sturdy John- 
Bullism, and affect a “‘ radical’ scorn of their superi- 
ors. They are not to be distinguished by their garb 
or behavior, step, tone or speech from those, with 
whom they would think it-a degradation to associate; 
although we have an idea in this country from what 
we read in books and see on the stage, where every 
nobleman wears a coat lined with white silk, and car- 
ries a chapeau under his arm, that they parade the very 
streets in the garb ofa player. Little should we sup- 
pose that the finest-dressed people of England are 
apprentice-boys and sharpers, and footmen and shop- 
keepers ; and that one might pass the Earl Marshal 
of England, “ the most high and puissant prince, the 
first Duke,the first Earl, and first Baron of the empire,” 
&c. &c. without suspecting him to be either a marshal 
or a prince, or any thing more than a village apothe- 
cary, or a Lincolnshire grazier, and the king of Great 
Britain himself as one of the multitude ; though he 
has more of the look and high bearing of Royalty, than 
perhaps any other of the crowned heads of Europe. 
Nostranger would suspect the truth, unless he were 





which he saw the last ; the peer would be nobody 
in particular, and the great king would pass for a fat 
bachelor, on the wrong side of sixty, nothing more ; a 


their king himself is but one of the moderns, whom| gentlemanly sort of a man, who takes good care of his 
they have adopted into their class for their own es-|clothes, and wears them longer than other people ; for 


pecial advantage—like the turbulent nobles of Poland, 


his plain blue coat would be visibly lighter in the 


who bought and sold their monarch to the highest bid-|seams, and about the edges, and the buttons would 


der, and elected him, sword in hand, with his whole 
court on horseback ready fora charge. He is their 
chief ; not the chief magistrate of a people who occupy 


appear tarnished. 
But why seek to describe a class with which nobody 
out of their own set was, or ever will be acquainted ; 


the four corners of the earth, and cover the great isles | which they, who belong to it, would be, for their own 


of the sea. 


It is they that have made him what he is ; 





they are older and mightier than he, and without their e Oe Se per) ate. Cee ae ae 


anted for e 








prepared by the situation or the circumstances under 








sakes, the very last to describe truly ; and of which 
little or nothing is known by the very next order be- 
Jow them, although to a third party, they may ap- 
pear to associate on equal terms; for they lie in- 
trenched as it were, behind the barbarous records of 
antiquity (as their fathers of old were in their huge 
fortresses of iron bound rock) from the approach of all 
who are not born with a sort of pass-word in their 
mouths, ora mark upon their foreheads. And how 
could a foreigner ever hope to pass a wall, which it is 
not for the highest ambition of the natives to overleap, 
and which is not the less a barrier for being neither a 
fixed, nor a broad, nor a very perceptible one. Ap- 
proach it, and it flies from you like that of the horizon; 
persevere, and you will be made to see that there is 
yet another and another day of toil before you; 
another and another gate of brass toclear, and that it 
is not enough to get within the smallest of the many 
circles that are supposed to represent the constitution 
of society in England, unless you are also in the supe- 
rior part of such circle—for society there should be 
represented, not so much by a series of circles, one 
within another, as by a sort of spiral stair-case, wind- 
ing up to the very top of a huge tower—the tower of 
of Babel, or one of the pyramids. In sucha case, you 
would not be able to perceive where a circle ended, 
nor where it began ; but you would see that they who 
are at the top, must be kept there by the very pressure 
of the multitude below, straining to get up; and fixed 
there witha certainty and asolidity exactly propor- 
tioned to the zeal and strength of the latter. To try 
to pass a renk before you in such a case, were about as 
absurd as it would be to try to get before the multi- 
tude above you, if you were one of the sculptured 
figures that wind their way upthe great bronze column 
at Paris. To explain a few of the phenomena that oc- 
cur in a part of the constitution of English society, 
perhaps the galleries of a pagoda might serve asa dia- 
gram also ; for there you have a series of circles, the 
smallest of which is the highest ; but then they do not 
diminish by imperceptible degrees, nor do they com- 
municate with each other by a perpetual ascent, in 
such a way that those who occupy the highest are sub- 
jected to the impulses of those who occupy the lowest 
in the scale. 
[This Generar View to be continued. } 


—_—_——_—__-— 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR—Or, 


* AN OCULAR ANALYSIS.” 


People abroad have no idea of what is meant here 
by Yayxee Norrons, and are liable therefore to mis- 
take our wooden ware for intellectual ware (and vice 
versa); the villages of Hingham, Attlebury and Lynn 
for so many universities ; and the nutmegs, the nog- 
gins, the horn combs, the slippers, the breast pins, the 
cuckoo clocks and the trenchers, that are uttered forth 
from the said villages, for a new sort of radicalism—a 
new heresy, or a new philosophy ; our sets of su- 
gar boxes for sets of opinions—to say nothing of our 
nests of coffins, which we are said (over sea) to ex- 
port by ship-loads to the yellow fever and plague- 
markets, at the proper season for each, set one within 
another like the pill boxes of Europe—or the ideas of 
Jeremy Bentham;* with this remarkable difference 
however, that in our nests, the inside one is stuffed 
with onions or fire works (for we are a thrifty people) 
instead of blue pills, high treason, or heterodoxy. 

But that our friends over sea, who call en-gine in- 
junn, and are astonished tohear that we call it in- 








*Lest our readers may imagine that we have more mischief in our heads than 
we really have, or that we desire to speak irreverently of one of the hest and 
greatest men that ever breathed—the Great High priest of Legislation—we shall 
take the liberty to add here, that, notwithstanding his pill-boxes, and his too- 
often-almost-uninteHigible-English, we regard Jeremy Bentham, as not 
only the greatest man—in the highest department of useful knowledge that has 
appeared since the day of Lord Bacon, but «» one of the greatest benefactors of 
mankind that ever appeared. Our reasons shall be laid before our countrymen 
hereafter ; and we desire noboily to believe us, till they «re, 


















jyne, may be able to understand us hereafter, when 
we prattle our e language, and speak of what are 
ed yankee notions here, we beg leave to go a step 
er, and give an example., A mapor a diagram, 
wherewith English grammar might be learnt in three 
hours,* would be—properly speak ing—a Yarikee no- 
tion. And here, inthis country, it would be so called; 
but in England the idea itself, and not the map or 
the diagram would be called the Yankee notion ; just 
as we say that a man is ugly when he is ill-natured, 
or that he is clever when he is good-natured (in Eng- 
lish. 

Bt, our friends over the water will cry—who ever 
heard of teaching the abstruse mysteries of English 
grammar with a map or a diagram ? Who!—Why a 
multitude of our Natyves. And at this moment, in 
this very town of Portland, we are not only doing this, 
but more. We are teaching people with a machine ; 
and not only with, but by amachine. It is very true 
that so far we have had no opportunity of seeing it 
work ; and it may, for aught we know, be wound up 
like an eight-day clock, or a pewter whizrligig, or it 
may go with a crank, or a strap, or a foot lever ; in a 
word, for aught we can say just now, it may be either 
a grindstone, or a coffee mill, a lathe or a spinning 
wheel ; but of this much we are certain—there is a 
contrivance of some sort or other now at work some- 
where in this town, which is recommended by some of 
the most prodigious men of our country; by the Rev. 
E. D. Griffin, (pres. of Williamstown College) by 
Augustus K. Taylor, (M. D.) by H.R. Feltus, (A. 
M.) by Benj. T. Onderdonk (A. M.), by John B. 
Romeyn( D. D.), by Alexander M’Leod (D. D.), by 
Z. Lewis (A. M.), 
Spring (D. D.), I. Ritchie, Frederick Beasley 
bn Marshall ( Chief Justice VA the United States) ; 
by John D. Blair (D.D.), John H. Rice (D. D.) 
P. V. Daniel (Lt. Gov. of Virginia), by John Bu- 
chanan (D.D.) and by Thomas M. olph (Gov. 
of Vir, — Rev. J. H. Turner (preceptor); by 
Samue iley (D.D.), and professor of Latin, 
Greek and Helens —Aak of English) ; of Bai Rogers 





(quondam—Who’s he ?,—professor of English, by 
William Mann (professor of Latin, Greek and He- 
brew); James Russ (A. M.), and by the Rev. Dr. 
T' , the Rev. James Smith, the Rev. Wm. 
Smith, and Dr. Charles W. Parish ; by Wm. Staugh- 
ton (president of Columbia College) and by James 
Abercrombie (D. D.)—with some forty or fifty more. 
—A part of these names we dare say might be found 
to the certificate for Redheffer’s perpetual motion, and 
the rest, to half the razor straps;in our country. But 
in addition to all this, we have it in our power to fur- 
nish a specimen of the work done by the machine’ we 
speak of, since it set up for itselfin ourtown. We 
neither know nor profess to know who furnished the 
raw material, nor of what it consisted (though we are 
able to perceive the fag ends of two or three 
Irish, and Scotch, and Hebrew roots in the fabric)nor 
how much was wasted in the process; but we do know 
that the following is a part of the genuine product, 
after a few revolutions of the mill. “* Mr. Greenleaf” 
—ke. &c.—‘* Conditions. Commencing Monday 
January 7th. Hours.” (fu'lstop). “ Any one com- 
mencing shall be (one of the Irish roots alluded to) 


. © certain of the commodation of two evening terms if 


he wish it” &c. &c. P.S. Mr. G. will have (Scotch) 
his pupils apply the principles of grammar to practice” 
&e. &. “ The value of attending to this difficult 
branch separately a term (Hebrew) whilst our town 
schools are crowded with such different branches” &c. 
&c.— Much time is necessary for explanations in 
this branch (branch, branch, brancht). But the most 
important advantage of this opportunity consists in 
the method of pursuit. His method of pursuing tbith 
the learner is recommended byt (here we beg the 








* Let no man stare at the shortness of the time proposed ; for we ourselves, 
in our youth (when we went out on a holy-day trip as a writing and drawing- 
master) have succeeded in teaching, or as we say here, in learning le to 
write 1 good—wlarge—hand, in twenty-four hours ; not with charcoal a chs 
fences neither, but upon foolscap with a goose-quill, And if we soul do this, 
why may not some other natyve be found able to teach grammar in one eighth 
part of the time ? 


} We have heard of a young orator, who began his first essay in public thus: 
“ Mr. Speaker—I shall divide my discourse into three branches—branch the 
first, branch the second, and branch the third ; and now in the first place firstly, 
branch the second (Here he began to be puzzled)—branch the third, I say— 
(he grew worse and worse) branch the fourth 1 i he got angry and 
after three or four convulsive effosts, he added)—and if I ever attempt to branch 
pe pea wer Stree f° nnd he at doeateosaa kicked out, root 
and branch—branch, branch, braneh ! he sat down sayi branch, 
brawch, and the whole house repeatiug it after him. ee 


J. M. Matthews (A. M.), by G.}; 
and 
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many of the best scholars in the United States—very 
true. ‘ A beginner commences parsing immediately, 
and benefits much with the book himself. Task is 
almost done away, and instead of being a dull and 
painful study (who ?) it is rendered interesting and 
pleasant”—(very pleasant)—‘ The great advantage 
consists in the method of pursuing.” So say we. 

N. B. Weare told, to be sure, that what we have 
mistaken for a most unintelligent piece of wood-work, 
is after all, nothing more nor less than a living man ; 
that his name is J. Greeniear, &c. &c. &e. Ser we 
put no faith in the story—the thing is impossible. No 
living man would have the impudence to publish an 
advertisement as a teacher of English grammar in the 
dead languages. But, if it were so, we should be 
inclined to warrant two things—Ist, that a scholar of 
Mr. G’s, of any age,-before teething, if you will, 
might be sure of knowing as much as his master, about 
English grammar, before the first lesson were through; 
and 2dly, that if Mr. G. continue to advertise in this 
way, he may be perfectly sure that the good folks of 
Portland, whether they can or cannot parse a para- 
graph (we hatea pun) are # guieer competent to 
pass a sentence ; and that the multitude will take 
good care to apply the proper language, to men who 
have audacity enough to provoke it, in this way ; 
they will desire him to parse Portland as soon as may 
be convenient. And we advise him to go a little fur- 
ther south—our notion is, that we are too far north 
for such lingo. 








INFLUENCE OF AUTHORS. 








[From D’Israent.] 


Observe the influence of authors in forming the charac- 
ter of men, where, the solitary man of genius stamps 
his own on a people. The parsimonious habits, the 
money-getting precepts, the wary cunning, and not 
the most scrupulous means to obtain the end, of Dr. 
Franklin, imprinted themselves on his Americans ; loftier 
feelings could not elevate a man of genius, who became 
the founder of a trading people, retaining the habits of a 
journeyman printer : while the elegant tastes of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones could inspire the servants of a commercial 
corporation to open new and vast sources of knowledge ; 
a mere company of traders, influenced by the literary 
character, enlarge the stories of the imagination, and col- 
lect fresh materials for the history of human nature. 

I have said that authors produce their usefulness in pri- 
vacy, and that their good is not of immediate application, 
and often unvalued by their own generation. On this oc- 
casion the name of Evelyn always occurs to me. This 
author supplied the public with nearly thirty works, at a 
time when taste and curiosity were not yet domiciliated 
in this country ; his patriotism warmed beyond the eigh- 
tieth year of his age ; and in his dying hand he held anoth- 
er legacy for his nation. Whether his enthusiasm was in- 
troducing to us a taste for medals and prints ; or intent 
on purifying the city of smoke and smells, and to sweeten 
it by plantations of native plants ; or having enriched our 
orchards and our gardens ; placed summer-ices on ou; ta- 
bles, and varied even the salads of our country ; furnish- 
ing ‘‘a Gardener’s Kalendar,’’ which, as Cowley said, 
was to last as long ‘‘ as months and years,’’ and the hor- 
ticulturalist will not forget Father Evylyn in the heir of 
his fame, Millar ; whether the p!,‘losopher of the Royal 
Society, or the lighter satyrist of the toilette, or the fine 
moralist for active as well as contemplative life ;—yet in 
all these. changes of a studious life, the better part of his 
history has not been told.—While Great Britain retains 
her awful situation among the nations of Europe, the ‘Syl- 
va’’ of Evelyn will endure with her triumphant oaks. In 
the third edition of that work the heart of the patriot ex- 
ults at its result : he tells Charles I. «* how many millions 
of timber trees, besides infinite others, have been propa- 
gated and planted at the instigation, and by the sole 
direction of this work.’’ It was an author in his stu- 
dious retreat, who casting a prophetic eye on the age we 
live in, secured the late victories of our naval sovereignty. 
Inquire at the Admiralty how the fleets of Nelson have 
been constructed ? and they can tell you that it was with 
the oaks which the genius of Evelyn planted.* 

The same character existed in France, where De Serres 
in 1599 composed a work on the cultivation of mulberry 
trees in reference to the art of raising silk-worms. He 








*Since this has been written, the Diary of Evelyn was published: it cannot 
add to his gene: +: character, whatever it may be: but we may anticipate much 
curious amusement from the diary of a literary character whose studies formed 





the business of life. 





reader to run his eyes over the list of names above) | taught his ‘fellow citizens to convert a leaf into silk, and 


silk to become the representative of gold. Our author 
encountered the hostility of the prejudices of his times in 
giving his country one of her staple commodities ; but I 
lately received a medal recently struck in honor of De 
Serres, by the Agricultural Society of the department of 
the Seine. We are-too slow in commemorating the geni- 
us of our own country ; and our authors are defrauded 
even in the debt we are daily incurring of their posthu- 
mous fame. 

When an author writes on a national subject, he awa- 
kens all the knowledge which lies buried in the sleep of 
nations ; he calls around him, as it were, every man of 
talents ; and though his own fame should be eclipsed by 
his successors, yet the emanation, the morning light, broke 
from his source. Our naturalist Ray, though no man was 
more modest in his claims, delighted to tell a friend that 
** since the publication of his catalogue of Cambridge 
Plants, many were prompted to botanical studies, and to 
herbalise in their walks in the fields.”” A work in France 
under the title of «‘L’Ami des Hommes,” first spread 
there a general passion for agricultural pursuits ; and al- 
though the national ardor carried all to excess, yet mar- 
shes were drained and waste lands enclosed. The Emil- 
ius of Rousseau, whatever errors and extravagancies a 
system which would bring us back to nature may contain, 
operated a complete revolution in modern Europe, by 
changing the education of men; and the boldness 
and novelty of some ofits principles communicated a new 
spring to the human intellect. The commercial world 
owes tu two retired philosophers, in the solitude of their 
study, Locke and Smith, those principles which dignify 
Trade into a liberal pursuit, and connect it with the hap- 
piness of a people. 

Beccaria, who dared to raise his voice in favor of hu- 
manity, against the prejudices of many centuries, by his 
work on ‘‘ Crimes and Punishments,’’ at length abolish- 
ed torture ; and Locke and Voltaire, on ‘‘ Toleration,’’ 
have long made us tolerant. But the principles of many 
works of this stamp have become so incorporated in our 
minds and feelings, that we can scarcely at this day con- 
ceive the fervor they excited at the time, or the magna- 
nimity of their authors in the expression of their opinions, 

And to whom does the world owe more than to the 
founders of miscellaneous writing, or the creators of new 
and elegant tastes in European nations ? We possess one 
peculiar to ourselves. To Granger our nation is indebted 
for that visionary delight of recalling from their graves 
the illustrious dead ; and, as it were, of living with them 
as faras a familiarity with their features and their very 
looks forms a part of life. This pleasing taste for por- 
traits seems peculiar to our nation, and was created by 
the ingenuity ofa solitary author, who had very nearly 
abandoned those many delightful associations which a 
collection of fine portraits aflords, by the want of a due 
comprehension of their. nature among his friends, and 
even at first in the public. Before the miscellanists rose, 
learning was the solitary enjoyment of the insulated 
learned ; they spoke a language of their own ; and they 
lived in a desert, separated from the world : but the mis- 
cellanists became their interpreters, opening a communi- 
cation between two spots, close to each other, yet which 
were so long separated, the closet and the world. These 
authors were not Bacons, Newtons, and Leibnitzes ; but 
they were Addison, Fontenelle, and Feyjoo, the first 
popular authors in their nations who taught England, 
France, and Spain to become a reading people ; while 
their fugitive page imbues with intellectual sweetness an 
uncultivated mind, like the perfumed mould which the 
swimmer inthe Persian Sadi took up ; it was a piece of 
common earth, but astunished at its fragrance, he asked 
whether it were musk or amber? ‘I am nothing but 
earth ; but roses were planted on my soil, and their odor- 
ous virtues have deliciously penetrated through all my 

ores ; I have retained the infusion of sweetness ; other- 
wise I had been but a lump of earth.’ 

There is a singleness and unity in the pursui‘s of gen- 
ius, through all ages, which produces a sort of consan- 
guinity in the characters of authors. Men of genius, in 
their different classes, living at distinct periods, or in re- 
mote countries, seem to be the same persons with anoth- 
er name ; and thus the literary character who has long 
departed, seems only to have transmigrated. In the great 
march ofthe human iniellect, he is still occupying the 
same place, and he is still carrymg on, with the same 
powers, his great work, through a line of centuries. 


It is well for us to know what other people think of us—even though, as in 


this case, they may happen tobe very ignorant of our true character. tere 
we have an author of clebrity, who appears to know just nothing at all—of the 
best part of Franklin's doings —But,by the way, Franklin was no moe the © aw = 


der” of our people than he was their futher—ay, or the founder of the British 





empire. 
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‘ Ifthis be not a mere book making enterprise (of 
which we have no great fear, considering who is to 
be the editor,) it will be a credit to our country ; but 
if it is—if Mr. Sparks, not having irons enough in the 
fire, has turned compiler, we hope the work may be 
—treated as it deserves. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN LEYDARD, 
The American Traveller. 

This work is announced as in the press at Boston. It 
comprises selections from his Journals and Correspondence, 
which have been obtained from different branches of his 
family and other sources, by Mr. Sparks, the author of the 
work. No general account Of Ledyard has ever been 
published : nothing but a few imperfect sketches, and ac- 
counts of some of his adventures and discoveries, The 
notices contained in the European and even our own Bi- 
ographical Dictionaries, according to the North American 
Review, are derived from these sources. This is a book 
which will be looked for with interest. ‘ 

He was more than four years with Captain Cook, and 
near him at the time of his massacre. He returned to his 
country after the American war—and was the first to pro- 
pose a voyage to the N. W. Coast. His plan was unsuc- 
cessful, although he urged it here, and in Spain and France. 
He then proposed to travel by land from P aris to Behring’s 
Straits, thence to America and across the Rocky Moun- 
tains.—From Siberia, however, he was ordered back by 
the Empress, and left destitute on the confines of Poland, 
whence he found his way to England, Being engaged by 
Sir Joseph Banks to make discoveries in Africa, he went 
to Cario, where in 1790, he fell the first sacrifice to the 
cause of discovery in that quarter of the wor!d, where so 
many enterprising travellers have since followed him to 
the grave. 

The following are the closing remarks of the North 
American Review : 

His Siberian Journal has been preserved entire, and sev- 
eral letters written from Russia, to Mr. Jefferson and oth- 
er persons. His celebrated eulogy on women, so often 
répeated, and so beautifully versified by Mrs. Barbauld, 
was written at Yatkutsk, in Siberia. This Journal also 
contains many curious remarks on the character and cus- 
toms of the Tartars, as compared with the American I[n- 
dians and the South Sea Islanders, whom he had before 
seen in various parts of the globe. His journals and let- 
ters while he was in France and Spain, are hardly less 
curious, containing observations on men and things original 
and always striking. His letters from Egypt to Mr. Jef- 
ferson and the Secretary of the African Association, are 
equally characteristic. His Journal of Cook’s voyage, 
though not a complete narrative, abounds in lively deserip- 
tions and pertinent remarks ; and his account of Cook’s 
death is drawn up with more vivacity and apparent truth, 
than any other that has been published. It is believed that 
the papers, taken altogether, are worthy of the effort that 
has been made to rescue them from oblivion, and that the 
delineation they will afford of the character of their author 
will not be unacceptable to such readers as love to con- 
template the workings of an ardent mind, engaged in no- 
ble pursuits, and encountering with fortitude the obstacles 
incident to great and hazardous enterprizes.—V. Y. Adv. 


Since the above was prepared for the press, we have 
received a copy of the book itself; and, as we have 
not now time to review it as it deserves to be review- 
ed, we shall content ourselves with saying that it is got 
up, as the publishers say, in capital style, and that we 
shall be disappointed if it do not prove to be altogeth- 
er an exceedingly valuable work. 
—_—ssa—X—J____ 

We are heartily obliged to our unknown corres- 
pondent for the following paper ; and urge him to 
pursue the enquiry. We know little of the North 
American ‘ndian’s true character; and a brief memoir, 
touching the history of our experiments upon his na- 
ture, would be most acceptable to us, and to our 
brethren of Europe. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Although America possesses a soil as rich and produc- 
tive as that of any country on earth ;—a climate as tem- 
perate and healthful as is that of Europe ;—and although 
she has been inhabited by man for thousands of years, yet 
she has ever been one extended, howling wilderness, till 
within the last two centuries. The natives of North 
America .are, and ever have been, ignorant of the arta 
and sciences.—The dark forest is their dearest home, and 
the war-song their sweetest musick. There seems to be 


a stronger aversion to a civilized life than most other, 
savage nations. The ancient Egyptians became civilized 
either through their natural love for civilization, and aver- 
sion toa savage state, or else, were willing to be in- 
structed, and were instructed in the arts of civilization by 
some other nation, concerning which history is silent. 
The Cretans willingly obeyed the laws of Minos, and for- 
sook their rude and barbarous customs for those of a 
milder nature. A Lycurgus could lead the furious Spar- 
tans to the cultivation of whatever was calculated to in- 
crease their power and influence. Attica quietly receiv- 
ed Cecrops to give her laws, and to instruct her in the 
first lessons of civilization ; and afterwards eagerly em- 
braced the wholsome rules and regulations of her Solon. 
The Goths and Vandals, too, as they burst forth from their 
forests upon the civilized world, threw aside by degrees, 
theirsavage customs, and embraced those of the conquer- 
ed; thus evincing to the world that they preferred a 
civilized, to a barbarous mode of life. 

But far different has been the influence of agriculture, 
the arts and sciences, upon the minds and manners of the 
North-American Indians. They have ever fled, and still 
do flee from the cultivated field ;—they delight to roam 
over hill and mountain, but they wither and die if taken 
from the shade of the forest and brought into the clear 
light of heaven. Many have been the attempts to wean 
them from the chase, and to instil into their minds a relish 
for the useful and polite arts, but all to little or no pur- 
pose. Though many have gone among them, and have 
labored incessantly to reform them in their mode of life ; 
though their children have been taken when young and 
educated in our schools and seminaries, yet all has been 
vain.—Like the fox, they may be tamed when young, but 
their nature isnot altered ;—when arrived at maturity 
and permitted to have their liberty, they retire again to 
the woods, bid adieu to civilization, grasp the tomahawk, 
and live by the bow. 

The Indians have not only a strong aversion to our 
mode of life to contend against, but they have something 
more difficult than this to overcome before they can enjoy 
the blessings of civilization ;—their constitution is such, 
that it becomes weak and enervated, if they engage in 
other pursuits, than those which they naturai:, follow. 
By far the greater part of those natives, who have entered 
our schools and colleges, have died before they could 
complete their course of education. 

Those tribes that dwell, as it were, among us, are con- 
stantly diminishing in numbers and seem to speak plainly 
of their future destiny. The time is coming when, we 
have reason to believe, that the places which now know 
them, will know them, nor their posterity, no more for- 
ever. 

Would that we could hope better things than these for 
the natives of our land ; it grieves the heart to see them 
retiring before us, and perishing from off the face of the 
earth. Would that we could lift up the boughs of the 
forest , and spread before thein the blessings of civilization 
insuch an endearing manner as to entice them to come 
out, and settle among us, and live with us as men and as 
brethren ;—or if this be contrary to their nature, Oh ! 
that we could extend into their shady retreat the lamp of 


soon the tide of civilization wil] have rolled from the At- 

lantic to the Pacific, and if their skiff be too slender to 

live upon its wave, they must then perish, and their race 

become extinct. 8. 
Gardiner, Dec. 31, 1827. 


Our correspondent will accept our thanks for the fol- 
lowing notice of— 

THE STRANGE FISH, 
(Now exhibiting in this town.) 

As the strange and wild accounts of this creature that 
have been published in the news-papers are calculated to 
convey very erroneous notions concerning it, it beeomes 
highly necessary that people should be made acquainted 
somewhat with its true nature, so that those who visit it may 
know a little more definitely what the object of their won- 
der is, and that those who are expecting to be gratified 
with the sight of something altogether anomalous, and ex- 
ceedingly wonderful, may not raise their expectations too 
high. 
The fish then now exhibiting in this town under the ap- 
pellation of ‘* Sea Monster,”’ is nothing more nor less than 
the Squalus Maximus of Linneus, or Great Basking Shark 
of Pennant, with an unnatural conformation of the ventral 
fins. The structure, position and whole appearance of 
these fins, show that they are a deviation from the natural 
form, and are to be considered asa true /usus naturae. 
The posterior angle of the left fin is prolonged to the ex- 





something peculiarly wild in their nature ;—they manifest 





tent of between two or three feet. This appendage has 


eternal truth, to light them to their graves in peace ; for- 





been laid open, and the parts within removed, nothing be- 
ing now left but the skin and two fragments of bone con- 
nected with it. One of these fragments terminates in 
inferior angle of the aywendage, projecting about an i 
beyond the skin, where it is smooth, much harder, pointed, 
crooked, and resembles very nearly the claws of the white ° 
bear. The superior angle of the fin which extends beyond 
the infetior, terminates in a cartilagineous, or gristle-like 
substance. Viewing the parts as they now appear, it is 
difficult to tell what were the connexions of these two 
fragments of bones, and the confused accounts which they 
give of the dissection of this part, is not calculated to 
throw much light on the matter. They form the segment 
of a circle, and are of an equal thickness (about 3-8 of an 
mech) throughout. They have the fibrous structure com- 
mon to the bones of fishes, and are easily cut witha knife. 
On the other side of the body the right ventral fin seems to 
be perfectly well formed, but is lower down-on the body. 
The appendage, corresponding to that in which the left 
ventral on is prolonged, exists on this side also, but entire- 
ly unconnected with the fin. It arises from the body just 
within and before the fin, and seems to be perfectly simi- 
lar to the other. The position of the animal on tl:e car, 
being extremely unfavorable for a thorough examination 
of these parts; the keepers testily forbidding any other 
means for the purpose than mere eye-sight, we have been 
unable to give so accurate an account of them as we should 
wish. The left pectoral fin measures in length, 13 inches 
less than the right ; but as it has been torn from the body 
and again nailed on, it may be, that some of it was lost, 
and indeed its singular appearance renders it very probable 
that such was the case. In every other respect the animal 
is perfectly well formed, and of very great size, measuring 
about 22 feet in length. 

The singular sort of ruff described in the newspapers as 
encircling the neck, is altogether a fabrication made up to 
magnify the interest of their prize. No such structure ex- 
ists. There areon each side of the neck five transverse 
slits in the skin, called the gill-apertures, through which 
the water passes to come in contact with the gills, but 
they are not different from those in all the sharks, which 
those who have never seen these fish may be convinced of, 
by examining the prepared specimens in the Museum. 

The great Basking Shark is seldom seen on this coast. 
It is taken occasionally on the coast of Ireland, Scotland, 
and is found as high as the Arctic circle. The following 
account of it from Pennant’s Zoology, though deficient in 
scientific precision, contains, we believe, all that at present 
is known of its habits. 

“They have nothing of the fierce and voracious natare of 
the Shark kind, but are so tamed as to suffer themselves 
to be stroked ; lying motionless on the surface of the wa- 
ter, commonly on their bellies, but sometimes on their 
backs, as ifto sun themselves, whence they are called 
Basking Sharks. Their food seems to consist entirely of 
sea plants. Linneus says they feed on Medusac. At 
certain timés they are seen sporting on the waves, and 
leaping with great agility several feet out of the water. 
They swim deliberately with the dorsal fin out of the wa- 
ter. Their length is from 8 to 12 yards, and they are 
sometimes longer ; their form is slender; the upper jaw 
much longer than the lower, and blunt at the end, the 
mouth placed beneath, and each jaw furnished with num- 
bers of small teeth ; those before, being inuch bent, and 
those remote in the jaws being conic and sharp pointed ; 
on the sides of the neck there are five large transverse ap- 
ertures to the gills. On the back are two fins ; the first, 
very large and nearer to the head than the middle ; the 
other small and situated near the tail ; on the lower part 
there are five others, viz. two pectoral fins, two ventral 
fins, and a small anal fin ; the tail is very large, having 
the upper part much longer than the lower, the skin rough 
like shagreen, but less so on the belly than on the back ; 
within the mouth towards the throat isa very short kind 
of whalebone* ; the liver is of great size, and is melted 
into pure and sweet oil, fit for lamps, and much used by the 
people, who take it to cure bruises, burns, and rheumatic 
complaints. When struck with a harpoon and wounded, 
they fling up their tails and plunge headlong to the bot- 
tom, coiling the rope round them, and a to dis- 
engage themselves from the harpoon, by rolling on the 
bottom, They swim away with such rapidity and vio- 
lence that there has been an instance of a vessel of 70 tons 
having been towed away against a fresh gale, and they 
will employ the fishers for 12 and sometimes, 24 hours. 

Such is the wonderful monster, which the undaunted 
Capt. Allen and his crew, after a ‘desperate contest,” suc- 
ceeded in capturing, and which we advise all who love to 
contemplate the works of nature on her grandest, oe to 

‘ . 





see forthwith. . 

* This substance is dfferent from whalebone. It hangs from the same 
arc which sustains the like the teeth of a comb. Its use is not fully known. 
It exists in all the and the nearly related families. 
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THE REBELS— By the author of Hosomox. 


We have but just met with this book (though it 
appears to have been published a twelvemonth) and 
we hope to be forgiven therefore, not only for speak- 
ing of it now, and in this way, but for not having 
done so before, and in some better way. 

It is said to have been written by a lady, for in this 
republican age all our women are ladies, and would 
consider themselves insulted if they were called wo- 
men, and most of our men are either squires, or ma- 
jors, or excellencies,or honors, or something else about 
as unworthy of our political faith.* Perhaps it may 
have been so written; but if it was, it must have 
been worked up, in the language at least, by some- 
thing more than either a lady or a gentleman—that 
is, by aman. By this, we do not meanto preach a 
new heresy, nor to say that women are not able to do 
as much as men, however differently they may do it, 
and whatever we may think of mere ladies ard gen- 
tlemen—literary ladies and literary gentlemen. 

‘There arg strong and beautiful writers among wo- 
men—we should be the last to deny this, but then 
they are strong and beautiful in a way of their own. 
—Their way is not our way. The eloquence and 
power of women are not, and ought not to be, like 
the power and eloquence of man. The wisdom of a 
woman is peculiar, more gentle and more affection- 
ate, and the language and thoughts of a woman, if 
they be worthy of her, will betray her, and if they are 
natural to her, must betray her, as certainly as her 
shape and voice, or step, or carriage. Generally 
speaking, to donbt whether the workmanship attrib- 
uted to her is the workmanship of a female, would be 
a reproach, altogether more cruel than would be 
insinuated, by doubting the authorship of a work at- 
tributed toa man. But here it is not so—there is not 
much inthe Rreexs that weshould be willing to 
say, no woman could have written, (nor is there 
anything that no woman ought to have written) but 
what there is, we should no more mistake for the 
words of a woman, we believe, than we should mis- 
take the fc t-prints of a large and powerful man, set 
heavily in the sands of the sea shore—leap after leap 
—for the foot-prints of a free-spirited and graceful 
woman, treading to sweet music, before.a multitude 
that knew her. 

The great fault of the work is that it is too well 
written. The mere novel reader is not prepared for 
such vigor and beauty of style as we find here. If 
able to appreciate such things, he is drawn aside from 
the story at every step ; and if not, he condemns the 
work ; believing it inferior, because it is unlike what 
he may hitherto have been familiar with. The char- 
acters, which are new enough (and good enough to 
be natural) are unheeded, and the plot which is a very 
fair plot, simple and straight forward, is overlooked 
by the majority of readers, few of whom like to be 
stayed in their course by poetry, or interrupted by elo- 
quence, which they are obliged to get by heart on the 
road. 

Let us give an example or two of the fault we com- 
plain of. ‘ Others talk of the immense debt of grat- 
itude which we owe to England, (the author is here 
giving the speech of a rebel in the revolutionary war) 





* In sneaking to females, 


course, fur it would not be just the thing to say how do ye do—women ? 


- why should we speak of every female as a lady, or why ask after each other’s 
wives by such a title? we have heard folks 
high in the world, nor even over poem, he 


were’ not over rich, nor over 
each other on meeting in the 


whoever they are, we are obliged to say ladies, of 
But 
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And what is the amount of this debt ?_ Why truly it 
is the same that the young lion owes to the dam, which 
has brought it forth in the solitude of the mountain, or 
left it amid the winds and storms of the desert.”— 
This passage was never written by a female ; it is far 
too trumpet-tongued and warlike. 

But again. “ England may as well (try to) dam up 
the waters of the Nile with bulrushes as to fetter the 
step of freedom, more proud and firm in this youth- 
ful land than where she treads the sequestered glens 
of Scotland, or couches herself among the magnificent 
mountains of Switzerland.” 

Here she is describing London. “ The city itself, 
so varied in its beauty—so crowded in its grandeur. 
Then there is such life—such energy and never ceas- 
ing bustle. It is well called the Aeart of Britain ; for 
it seems heaving and bounding with the vitality of a 
whole empire” Can this be the language of a woman? 
—of a child of America? Ifso, we have, so far as 
that and a few other like passages go, another Madam 
de Stael among us; for that extraordinary woman 
herself never uttered a bolder or more beautiful idea ; 
not even when she spoke of the broad chests of the 
mountaineers of the north, through which the free 
winds of heaven appeared to circulate freely. We 
do not give her words, nor do we apply them as the 
giantess did, but we give the shadow of her thought, 
as well as we know how. 

‘‘The wrath that had hitherto expended itself in 
flashes of wit (here the Rebel author is speaking of 
the hour that preceded the bursting of the revolution- 
ary darkness) or hasty ebullitions of feeling, now re- 
treated to garrison the heart—and left men stern, silent 
and reserved. 

“« The eye of woman overflows as readily as her 
heart (she is now speaking of the sorrow of man, as 
compared with that of woman) but when waters gush 
from the rock, we feel that they are extorted by no gen- 
tle blow.”—This to be sure is rather womanish, beau- 
tiful though it be, and better than Byron’s way of 
saying the same thing; for he would persuade his 
female readers, that when men cry, it is because they 
feel as ifa pike were pushed into their hearts—which 
we take to be one of the boldest and most audacious 
of all the untruths that men are content with repeat- 
ing, age after age, in the teeth of every day’s experi- 
ence. The truth is, that full grown men are about as 
much addicted to blubbering, as full grown women, 
and this, although they have not a fiftieth part so much 
to blubber:about in this world as women have. We 
have met with not a few celebrated men who were 
neither actors, nor preachers, nor lovers, nor orators; 
and yet, if occasion required, such as might justify 
the tears of a middle aged woman, they would whim- 
per like whipped school boys—or perhaps we should 
say weep, for the very children of our day weep. 
And people who make noise enough in their grief to 
be heard from here to Cape-Elizabeth, are only charg- 
ed with weeping. The brave old English word 
ery is done with. If history speak the truth, George 
Washington wept ; and where do we find a hero, or 
lover, or a great or a good man, either in history or 
fable, or on the stage or off,who is not made to weep, 
or sob, or to cover his face, or fall upon the neck of 
somebody or other, or to dash away a tear, at every 
eventful period of his life ? Alexander weeps, and 
Xerxes, and a multitude more. Heroes never cry to 
be sure.—But what of that ? You never saw a wo- 
man cry, or if you did, you never had the courage to 
call it crying. ‘The most they do is to weep, or shed 
tears ; just as they take beef~at dinner, instead of 
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of persons ; infants and heirs and babes, instead of 
children; sons and daughters, instead of boys and girls 
—whom they nurse, instead of suckling. 

Now beautiful as the above cited passages are, they 
are anything but facilities forthe reader; they are not 
bridges—they are interruptions ; they are not passa- 
ges that lead him to, but passages that lead him away 
from his object. A fine passage ina novel is like a 
fine passage by sea—to the back door of your own 
dwelling house ; or like that which a traveller has to 
fear when the highway is interrupted by a broad, 
beautiful river, with landscapes outstretching them- 
selves on every side of his path. Superb spectacles and 
shows, 


» “When eionly view rare, 


“ Go stepping through the air ;” 

cannot be expected to please the traveller in a mail 
coach—oran every day novelreader. Rambling is 
well enough, but nobody can ramble forever ; going 
aside from our path is well enough, when we are out 
after shades and flowers, or butterflies and fresh air, 
with no other object in view ; but a journey of halts, 
and stays and stopping places, where we have a home 
to arrive at, or an object in view which lies, not so 
much on the road, as at the end of it, is apt to weary 
the best of us. 

But while we complain of the language of this book, 
for its uncommon beauty and strength, it is our duty 
to add that a fine style is now the besetting sin of our 
literary people. Every body is trying to beat his 
neighbour, in some sort of extravagance or other ; 
and few indeed are the writers of our time, who write 
because they have any thing to say, or who are satis- 
fied with asking for their bread and butter in prose. 
They love poetry toomuch. They love rhetoric 
too much—as if an advertisement would be the bet- 
ter for being said in sabbath-day language ; or a de- 
monstration, for being set forth in tropes and flour- 
ishes, 

But—fine words butter no parsnips ; and homely as 
the adage is, it contains a deal of sober good sense. 
Fine talkers, and fine speakers, and fine writers, are 
never listened to with half the pleasure, that men are, 
whose language is never remembered at all—whose 
words are forgotten almost as soon as uttered ; for 
it seems to be true that the more we remember of a 
man’s words, the less we remember of his thought ; 
just as the more we remember of his garb, the less 
we remember of him. It has been said of a superior 
female of the last age, that nobody could ever tell 
how she was dressed—and there was never so beau- 
tiful a compliment paid to a woman. So it should 
be with a writer of books ; and so it should have been 
with the writer of this book. With the writers of ep- 
igrams, or mottos, or songs, it may be different. 
There, if the words are not remembered, every thing 
is forgotten. 

Would that our novel writers would consider of 
this truth ; (and that all our other writers would fol- 
low their example) for, generally speaking, our worst 
novels are written in the best language, and our best 
novels in the worst language. Nor should this re- 
mark be applied exclusively to our own writers, or to 
our own times, for if we look abroad over the rest of 
the great commonwealth of literature, and weigh the 
novels of the past age, we shall find the remark pret- 
ty generally true of that whole body of literature, 
What were the novels of Fielding, or Smollet ?>— 
Hardly a fine passage was there to be found in them. 
They were neither eloquent nor showy, nor beauti- 
ful with the beauty of words—but they were some- 
thing more, they were true with the strong, irresistible 





eating it as our forefathers did—have figures instead 


truth of nature; and with a sort of familiarity that 
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men are afraid of now. And what was that novel of 
novels, the Vicar of Wakefield ? The every-day chat 
of Oliver Goldsmith. It was never the language of an 
author, much less of a poet, and much less of a lady 
ora gentleman. There is not a splendid passage in 
the whole book, nor a showy thought. 

And so with Walter Scott’s best novels. They are 
nearly destitute of poetry, and wherever they are el- 
oquent, they are more or less unnatural, His great 
passages are dramatic ; but the dramatic has to do 
with passion and not with poetry; and if there be elo- 
quence in the language of those who are afflicted 
with deep,or fierce, or wayward passion, it is the elo- 
quence not of words, but of meaning, not of speech, 
but of thought. Even the powerful talking of his 
aged women—that shadowy and gigantic sisterhood, 
the beginning of which was with Meg Merillies, even 
that is unnatural, and we are disturbed by it, not be- 
cause of the truth or the nature of what they say and 
do before us (for such women are not of the earth 
and cannot be natural therefore,) but because of the 
sublimity, and weight, and scriptural strength of their 
ideas. We feel as we should, were we to be cast 
ashore among a people speaking the old Hebrew 
of other ages, with the aspect of other ages. We 
might not understand the words, nor care for the aw- 
ful poetry concealed inthem. But we should under- 
stand the gesture, and the look and the voice of such 
a people, and be afraid with a strange fear. 

And so too with the novels of Mr. Cooper. Where 
he labors most in the language, he fails most in that 
which is better than language,for a novel—the story ; 
and were he todeave the plot of his best work just 
where it is now, and go on forever improving the 
words, in which that plot is detailed, he would go on 
forever lessening the value of the book as a story 
book. But to give the reader an idea of what we 
mean, let us add an extract from the Last of the Mo- 
hicans, and from that part of the work which it is 
probable he did not hurry over—the preface. ‘ One 
branch of this numerous people,” he says, “ were 
seated ona beautiful river”—that is, a branch—was 
seated—on a river. Need we say another syllable 
about the mischief that we have alluded to? When 
such writers go astray so widely, it is high time for the 
multitude to look to their compasses.—Not long ago 
we heard a very sensible man say he should do a cer- 
tain thing if the hand of Providence smiled on him— 
which of the two is the most laughable ? 

‘To affect a reader much—we dwell upon this matter 
now, because we have a mind to make thorough- 
stitch of it, and say what we have to say, once for 
all—To affect the reader much then, it would appear 
that there must be a singleness of purpose, a fixedness 
of object, and a straight forwardness in the tale, to 
which every thing else may be, and generally must 
be made subordinate. If it be told in very superior 
language, the author must work up the rest of the 
picture in proportion—the characters must be exagge- 
rated, the sentiments overcharged, and the whole 
tinctured with the hues of poetry. The more simple 
the language is, the better—provided that simplicity 
is not so remarkable as to force you to stop and speak 
of it, as it is through a large part of the Paul and Vir- 
ginia of St. Pierre. Why are we so moved by Brock- 
den Brown’s novels, out-of-the way as they are, from 
all that most of us know concernig the realities of 
life ? Simply because the narrative is mere newspaper 
work, where the writer is telling a story,not for others 
but for himself, not to show what he can do, but to 
relieve his own heart of an insupportable pressure and 
fulness, And why is it thatthe Corinna of de Stael 
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is never read even by those who, whenever they hear 
it mentioned, burst forth into spontaneous panegyric 
upon its amazing beauty and power ? And why is it 
that Miss Owenson’s Ida of Athens—a copy of de 
Stael, is never read by any body now ? And why is 
it that the Heloise of Rousseau (not the 4 belard and 
Eloise* of Alexander Pope—the original of which he 
breathed upon, as the serpent breathed upon the flow- 
ers in the garden of our first parents, corrupting and 
withering whatever was pure and exquisite) why 
are not such works read now ? Why are they felt to 
be tiresome—by a multitude who never dare acknow- 
ledge themto beso? Simply because they are too 
highly wrought. We cannot live on sweet-meats and 
wines. Brown bread and cold water—in the long run, 
are better fare'than wedding cake and spicery. Wo 
to the author therefore, who having a worthy moral 
or catastrophe in view, for the end of a book, leads us 
to it through a labyrinth of flowers—and wo to her 
that would take us through brilliantly lighted rooms, 
crowded with beautiful women, and ringing with mu- 
sic, and quivering with light, to look at her principal 
picture—even though it were the work ofa whole 
life ; for we are disappointed, whatever be the merit 
of the work. We are tired before we have come to 
it, and we remember little or nothing that we have 
seen on our way, and care about as much for what 
we see at the end of it. 

Before we conclude, we have two or three resem- 
blances of thought or expression to speak of, which, if 
they appeared in the book of a brother instead of a 
sister, we should call by a harsher name. The miser 
in the Rebels, we take to be rather two much ofa 
piece with a miser of Walter Scott’s (the name if we 
recollect rightly, but we have a bad memory for 
names, is Monnyplies) which miser, death-bed scene 
and all, by the way, Sir Walter borrowed from a pre- 
decessor. It bears no little resemblance, too in its dread 
of the devil, to a stage miser that we are all acquaint- 
ed with (perhaps in the New way to Pay Old Debts.) 
And here again we are reminded rather strongly of 
Sir Giles Overreachhimself,in that very play, by what 
is said by our author of Wilson, who desperate and 
wicked as he is in regard to the acquisition of wealth, 
clings with a most affecting fondness to the unsullied 
purity of his child, and to the hope of seeing her well 
married—if not altogether “a right honorable.” He 
would have her live, and be rich and happy, though he 
die in poverty, steeped to the very lips in degredation. 

The character of the crazy old woman too—that is 
another copy of Sir Walter’s familiar ; and the lan- 
guage ascribed to her copy is worthy of the original. 
*< | tell you there is blood in the cup,” said she. ““Your 
right arm has been familiar with the sword, and the 
pistol has not been quiet in your hand. Good luck is 
near you now, and it comes in the form of a wedding 
ring ; but the circle of fortune is broken before it 
reaches the centre of the cup, and tears lie at the bot- 
tom ; a death of agony is not far distant !’ 

We stop here to make another charge, and a more 
serious one. Would the author teach that such peo- 
ple have indeed the power of prophecy ?—would 
she do it in such a way as to leave the impression up- 
on the mind of the reader, without, allowing the rea- 
der to see how it was made ? Ifso, such a work may 
do mischief. ‘The very prophecy uttered in the words 
quoted above, comes to be fulfilled in the progress of 
the story ; nor can this be an oversight of our author ; 








* “When Pope was a child, he found in his mother’s closet a small library of 
mystical devotion ; but it was not suspected till the fact was discovered, that the 
effusions of love and religion poured ‘orth in his Eloisa were derived from the 

seraphic raptures of those eratic mystics, who to the last retained a place in his 





library among the classical bards of antiquity.”—D"Isracti. 





for in Hosomox, precisely the same thing is taught. 
‘The heroine steps into a magic circle, and the issue of 
the tale proves that what occurred then was, ofa 
truth, prophecy. But why scold our author for this, 
when even Oliver Goldsmith is guilty of it, in his Vi- 
car of Wakefield ; for there, the Gypsy’s prediction 
about marriage to a lord andtoan earl, turns out to 
be true—to say nothing of Sir Walter Scott, who 
teaches the same thing in Guy Mannering. There a 
prophecy becomes truth ; yet there, he was writing a 
story, whose general character was meant to be, not 
a fable of White Ladies and articulating rivers, but a 
story of truth, or at least of probability. ‘These are 
great errors in such people, and greater in such books. 
They imbue the young mind with a superstition, 
which acts the more dangerously, because its origin 
cannot be perceived or guarded against, and its lurk- 
ing place cannot be detected in the sufferer. 

The lightning, which Mr. Whitfield is made to 
compare to a glance from the eye of Jehovah, is— 
though bold enough, neither beautiful nor proper. It 
is like the “ ghost’s red eye,” in the Arrs oF Pares- 
tine, And this passage is only a transposition of the 
words of Moore. “It is like a smile on the face when 
the heart is cold and breaking.” 

We should say too that there is rather a lack of ar- 
tifice in the tale of the money diggers.—Ifa part only 
of those who were nigh when the heavy weight sank 
into the earth, had been there, and if such a part had 
been the youthful and superstitious, the story might 
have been made much of ; but as it now stands, the 
death of the poor dog, the agitation of the earth, and 
the presence of a crowd, give the whole story the air 
of a downright hoax upon the reader. N. B. The 
old man sobs too much, and too frequently, though he 
does it well, the first time. 

The description of London is not so faithful as 
might have been had by a little inquiry ; and we are 
doubtful on the score of several matters alluded to 
with a sort of certainty, which is not very common in 
the book ; such for instance as the location of 'T'udor 
lodge, in the heart of the metropolis ; nor do we 
exactly understand why Johnson’s observation about 
Burke, referred to in page 219—“* His talk, says 
Johnson, is the ebullition of his mind ; he dces not 
talk from a desire of distinction, but because his mind 
is full,”"—is, in the very next page, applied to Gold- 
smith in this way. ‘ He loves a broad laugh, but 
never a malicious one ; and his constant flow of hu- 
mor originates in fullness—not in vacuity.” As a 
metaphor, this would be to say, that a constant flow 
in Goldsmith did not proceed from nothing. But the 
author only meant to say, and she should have said 
it in prose, you are not to take Oliver Goldsmith for 
an ideot, because he may happen to appear a very 
good natured fellow—* A gooseberry fool”—nothing 
more. And by the by, who taught the lady-author- 
ess of this work that the “ pictures of Rembrandt are 
steeped in sunshine ?—It would be hardly proper to 
say as much of Rubens or Claude or even of Cuyp ; 
or that Guido had painted gods and goddesses; or that 
the sublime productions of Raphael, which of a truth 
are nothing but exaggerated beauty, or graceful 
marble, are what she says they are—“beaming with 
an expression of soul which his pencil alone could 
give.” It is a pity such things are talked about in 
such a way. 

* Has your good uncle altered any”—is the only 
decided provincialism to be found in the book. We 
New-Englanders have a droll habit of saying that we 
have been sick some, or that we have not been well 





any, for weeks and months of our lives. 
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“«« There are few scenes so very desolate as a bril- 
jiantly lighted room, in which the sound of mirth 
and music has ceased, and the echo of footsteps died 
away.” Byron has said the same thing, and so has 
Moore, and so have a multitude. 

« Perhaps the mixture of regret and self-reproach 
which we feel when standing by the death-bed of 
those whom we ought to love, yet cannot, has more 
of anguish in it than belongs to any other species of 
sorrow.” —163. 

“ To feel that we ought to give our affections where 
it is utterly out of our power is painful indeed ; and 
if we fail from the impossibility, it is long before our 
own hearts excuse it.” 

We have quoted these two passages merely to put 
the author upon her guard, whoever she may be. W: 
donot know her; but such sentiments, so occurring, 
and repeated—have almost always in the view of the 
reader a peculiar significance. They appear to tell 
another story than that which 7s told. , 

We have reason to be proud of our sisters in the 
world of literature. It would appear to be no longer 


their destiny to “suckle fools and chronicle small}: 


beer.” 

But enough. We think highly of the Rebels ; but 
we think much more highly of the author. It isa 
very uncommon book, and if it fail to interest the 
reader much, the fault is in the excess, not in the defi- 
ciency of power; or more properly in the want of 
narrative power. A true story or an affecting story 
should be told in prose. A fine story may be told 
any how—poetry is good enough for such purposes. 


LITERARY. 

The life of Elbridge Gerry, by James T. Austin, is 
said to be in the press. The Patriot (of Boston, we 
suppose) puts forth the notice in a magnificent style— 
“ ‘The life of his Excellency Elbridge Gerry, L. L. 
Governor of the commonwealth of Wisenshesette, and 
Vice president of the United States of America ! 
Bravo ! Such an advertisement, for a countryman of 
ours, we regard as equivalent to saying—if we were 
to advertise the life of Elbridge Gerry, nobody would 
know whom we meant; and if so, ifso many titles are 
necessary to be mentioned—the book had better not 
be published. That’s our idea. 


The Duxe or Saxe We1Mar’s travels in this coun- 
try are about to appear in Germany, it is said ; and it is 
said also, but we don’t believe a word of it, that four thou- 
sand copies of the new Phil. Review are sold, and that 
tle ** Germans are publishing the whole series of Mr. 
Cooper’s novels, in their own language and in the origi- 
nal.”’ Ah! these bookselling chaps !—four thousand 

opies of ** Robert Walsh, Junior, Esquire,’’ and three 
thousand guineas to Irving for his Life of Columbus, of 
which perhaps 1500 copies may be sold, in the course of 
atwelvemonth, at perhaps a guinea acopy! But Mr. 
Cooper’s novels were published, long and long ago, inall 
the languages of Europe (like two or three of our own 
tough stories)—if we may believe the proprietors. And 
yet—how does it happen—that the copy published in 
France by Bossange, is in English, not in French? May 
it not be partly, because English books* are very high on 
the other side of the Channel. Every body is allowed to 
carry a few books home, when he returns to England. 








*The Chronicles of the Canongate, if in three yolumes, are either Sts. 6d. ster- 


ling, or 2is. sterling in England—that is, either about eight dollars of our money | ° 


including exchange, or about $5 50. Here they are sold for 1 25 and 1 50; about 
63, sterling. : 
WORKS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
We have just received a small pamphlet, which is in- 
tended for a specimen of the work hereafter to appear, as 
a compilation from the papers of George WasuHINnc- 
ton—by Jared Sparks : and we feel as if we were urged 





to subscribe a memorial for the tomb of the Father of| thing more, when the work is out, we will see that he 
our Country—it is no subject for criticism. We have only 
to say therefore, that when we: are able, a copy of the 
work shall be arrayed among our household gods, and that 
meanwhle we hope to persuade a few of our countrymen to 


D.)| the good natured show-up that we troubled them with, 
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up their moriuments (if they can do no more,) by casting 
a — upon the heap that is gathered over the graves 
of their mighty— 

—who die unknown, 


And sleep upon the hills. 

We pray that such of us, however, as are able to do 
more and better things, would but call in their thoughts 
from the four corners of the earth for a moment or two, 
and look about upon their wealth, and upon their children, 
upon their neighbours, and upon the prospects of our 
country, and then forbear if they have the heart, to aid 
in building up a monument, which, if the materials be left 
unhewed, untouched, like the frame of the Giant’s cause- 
way, the pillars of Stone-Henge, or the everlasting rock 
upon which Peter of Russia is established, will be worthy 
of the great and good man, who led our armies through 
the revolutionary war, and a perpetual record, to the 
memory of the builder and contriver of so simple,so proper, 
and so majestic a tribute. 

Mr. S. we are told, goes abroad in February next, with 
a view to obtain other papers which are believed to be 
withinthe reach of a suitable editor of such a work among 
the vast libraries of Europe. 





OUR GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 

Phis paper,* in which the views of a statesman are 
set forth in the language of astatesman, deserves a 
more worthy commentary than we are able to offer 
upon it this week ; but, in our next paper, we shall 
try to do it some sort of justice, though it may lead to 
the exclusion of matter already prepared, and partly 
promised to the public.—At present therefore, we have 
only to say that we are proud of our chief magistrate. 

*We are indebted to our brethren of the Argus for a 
copy ; although we have heard that, when first applied 
to, they had the heart to refuse, on account of there be- 


ing (as they said) an error in their first page.- We hope 
they have not been ‘‘ threatened with indignation’? for 


last week. 





EXCHANGE-LIST. 

We are pestered every day, and from all quarters, with 
proposals for exchange. But we cannot exchange with 
everybody—and, really, it is too much to ask of us to ex- 
change with people who for a twelvemonth together would 
not have a paragraph in their papers that we should be 
willing to borrow.—Nevertheless that our brethren may 
not charge us with anevil spirit, or with a sordid one, 
we have a proposition to make.—We are willing to give 
them our paper, if they will send us theirs—along with 
one dollar a year in advance ; that being about what the 
material and packing of ours would cost, if we are rightly 
informed by our publisher. May be, they have heard of 
E. Newbury, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, who (if 
Washington Irving is to be credited) used to give away 
his picture books to the little boys—out of his love to 
them—only charging them a penny a piece for the 
on the cover. 

Those to whom we are able to offer more satisfactory 
terms, will hear of it, by and by ; and those who do not, 
may, ifthey please, regard the above as an offer made 
expressly for their advantage. 





We know nothing of the writer alluded to below ; 
but, so far as it would be proper for us under such cir- 
cumstances, we are willing to encourage the publica- 
tion of his poetry ; and we shall doso, not by recom- 
mending it with a puff, but by inserting his proposals 
in our paper, and by subscribing for one copy—which 
is all we can afford just now. Ifhe be worthy of any 


is dealt righteously with. 


N. B. A subscription paper is left at our publisher’s. 
‘ PROPOSAL p 
For publishing by subscription Tur Porms or AnpriI- 





call to mind the practice of the men of Scotland, who build 





hurable friends than menial servants. 
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originally appeared in the Essex Gazette, a newspaper 
i in Haverhill, Mass. and were very favorably 
received by the readers of that paper. Some of them 
have been copied into the most respectable papers, in va- 
rious sections of the Union, with strong expressionsof ap- 
probation. When the circumstances, under +which these 
poems were written, are known, they will be particularly 
interesting. The author (a native of this town) is a 
young man, about nineteen years of age, who has had, 
until very recently, no other means of education, than are 
afforded in a common district school, and such as he im- 
proved in the leisure hours ef an apprenticeship to a me- 
chanical business. It is believed by his friends, that these 
poems indicate genius of a high order, which deserves all 
possible culture. The design of thus offering bis juvenile 
writings to the public, is, to raise money, to assist him in 
obtaining a classical education, He is a worthy member 
of the Society of Friends, and it is hoped that from them, 
the volume will receive a liberal patronage. 
CONDITIONS.—The proposed volume will be hand- 
somely printed on a new type, and on superfine paper. It 
will probably contain about two hundred duodecimo pa- 
ges—will be neatly done up in boards, with cloth backs, 
and will be afforded to subscribers for 75 cents. 





Very fair ! It is certainly true that we have made 
a precious blunder, (by trusting to our memory) and 
that our. correspondent below, a female we guess, 
though her writing is of no sex, has caught us on the 
hip. N. B. We beg her not to come so near our pock- 
et another time—or in other words, we beg her to pay 
the postage of her own jokes hereafter. She can af- 
ford it, for she has the laugh all on her side. 


From my garret at Biddeford. 
Mr. EprrTor, 

You speak of the line, ‘tis not the soft murmur of 
streamlet or hill,” as if the word hill were misprinted for 
rill. Let me beg to differ from you on this point. My 
reasons for supposing the word should be and was origi- 
nally hill, are twofold.—Iist. The word streamlet and rill 
(if I mistake not) are synonymous, consequently one is 
sufficient, the other would be redundant ; is this a good 
reason? My 2d, rests upon the context,the preceding line. 
Please Sir, read the stanza again ; it runs thus, if,J do 
not misquote as well as mistake. 

« Vet it was not that nature had shed o'er the scene 
Her purest of bo pea and brighest of green ; 
Twas not the soft magic of streamlet or hill, &c.” 

Does not the ‘ stréamlet’’ answer to ‘‘ the purest of 
crystal’’ and the word * hill’? equally correspond to the 
‘*brighest of green;’? or am I mistaken? Judge for 
your—as I have for myself. PHILO-POETER. 








For THE YANKEE. 
Mr Greenleaf proposes, as evidently appears by his 
advertisement in the Eastern Argus of the 4th inst. to 
instruct the rising generation in the art ‘* of pursuing’’ an 
entirely new system of English Grammar.—He goes 
still further, and ‘‘ engagues’’ also,in an advertisement,ia 
his own hand-writing, to instruct them in a new system 

of Orthography. A. F. 
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Lord George Germain was of a remarkably amiable 
disposition ; and his domestics lived with him rather as 
One day entering 
his house in Pall-Mall, he observed a large basket of 
vegetables standing in the hall, and inquired of the porter 
to whom they belonged, and from whence they came ? 
Old John immediately replied, ‘‘ They are ours, my lord, 
from our country-house.’’—*‘ Very well,’’ rejoined his 
lordship. At that instant a carriage stopped at the door, 
and lord George, turning round, asked what coach it was? 
—** Ours,’’ said honest John. ‘* And are the children 
in it ours too?’’ said his lordship, smiling. ‘* Most cer- 
tainly, my lord,’’ replied John, with the utmost gravity, 
and immediately ran to lift them out. 

















MARRIED. 
Tn this town, by the Rev. Dr. Nichols, Wm. Swan, Esq. to Miss Mary Cod- 


man. 

On Sunday evening last, by Rev. Mr. Rand, Mr. Wm. Maxfield of Raymond, 
to Miss Mary Waterhouse , of Portlaud. 

In Cape Elizabeth, by Rev. Mr. Nason, Mr. Walter Johnson to Miss Lydia 
McKenny, hoth of C. E, 

coe ieeemenien 
DIED. 

Tn this town, Mrs. Priscilla, wife of Cyrys Washburn, aged 31 years, 

Miss Polly Mountfort, aged 42 years. 

In Westhrook, Mr. John Butler, aged 94. 

In Westbrook, Dec. 27, Mrs. Fanny Sawyer, Wife of Mr. Lewis B. Sawyer, 
aged 31 years. 




















AN. Many of the Poems now proposed to be published | 


In Augusta, Mr. Caleb Niles, aged 25. 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 


ooo 


We know not how to speak of the following Poem, 
which we alluded to in our last, without appearing to 
rave. And we dare say, if we were to utter the whole 
truth, as.we are greatly disposed to do, the author him- 
self, who is remarkable for a sensitiveness, which we mean 
to prescribe for in due time, would not be over thankful to 
us. But—as we feel, so we must speak; and we therefore 
do say, that in the whole compass of poetry with which 
we are acquainted, we know of nothing more beautiful, or 
spirited, or warlike than these lines. They are the first of 
our author’s indeed—he must forgive us—that ever ap- 
peared to us to be the work of a great.poet ; and we have 
now only to add, that if he will persevere with the manly, 
free spirit which characterises them, and have done forever 
with self reproach of a feebler sort, he will have no need of 
that sympathy which he is eternally affecting to despise, 
and eternally reaching after (with a shut hand), or hold- 
img by, with a grasp that is more like the grasp of a sick 
child, playing with a toy, than like the gripe of a healthy 
poet in love with what he describes—God and the green 
earth, and the birds, and the blue vault of heaven. 

But as we cannot afford overmuch praise—(a pudding 
all dl oe we should be glad to know where Dr. P. 
studied English grammar ? and why he has taken the lib- 
erty to say wert for wast ? the second person singular of 
‘he subjunctive imperfect of the verb To Br, (as Lind- 
ley Murray and other like authorities would say), instead 
of the second personof was? Are we to sacrifice pro- 
priety of language to mere sound, after laws are establish- 
ed for the conjugation of familiar verbs? or shall we take 
for authority the blundering of Byron, who wrote lay for 
die, and wert for wast, under an idea that he was copying 
Ben Johnson or Dryden, or somebody else, of about as 
much value ; men who because they were poets, instead 
of being cited as authority, should have been rejected by 
Dr. Johnson ; or, if they were cited at all, it should have 
been as exceptions, not as examples, for poets are the 
very people to impoverish and corrupt a language, for the 
rhyme or the sound sake. 


GENIUS WAKING. 


Slumber’s heavy chain hath bound thee— 
Where is now thy fire ? 

Féebler wings are gathering round thee— 
Shall they hover higher ? 

Can no power, no spell recall thee, 

From inglorious dreams ? 

O ! could glory so appal thee, 

With his burning beams ! 


Thine was once the highest pinion, 

In the midway air, 

With a proud and sure dominion, 

Thou didst upward bear— 

Like the herald, winged with lightning, 
From the Olympian throne, 

Ever mounting, ever brightening, 

Thou wert there alone. 


Where the pillared props of Heaven 
Glitter with eternal snows, 

Where no darkling clouds are driven, 
Where no fountam flows— 

Far above the rolling thunder, 

When the surging storm, 

Rent its sulphury folds asunder, 

We beheld thy form. 


O ! what rare and heavenly brightness 
Flowed around thy plumes, 

As a cascade’s foamy whiteness 
Lights a cavern’s glooms— 

Wheeling through the shadowy ocean, 
Like a shape of light, 

With serene and placid motion, 

Thou wert dazzling bright. 


From that cloudless region stooping, 
Downward thou didst rush, 

Not with pinion faint and drooping, 
But the tempest’s gush— 

Up again undaunted soaring, 

Thou didst pierce the cloud, 

When the warring winds were roaring 
Fearfully and loud. 


Where is now that restless longing 
After higher thmgs— 

Come they not, like visions, thronging 
On their aity winge— 





THE YANKEE. 


Why should not their glow enchant thee 
Upward to their bliss ? 

Surely danger cannot daunt thee 

From a Heaven like this. 


But thou slumberest—faint and quivering 
Hangs thy rufiied wing ; 

Like a dove in winter shivering, 

Or a feebler thing. 

Where is now thy might and motion, 
Thy imperial flight ? 

Where is now thy heart’s devotion, 
Where thy spirit’s light ? 


Hark—his rustling plumage gathers 
Closer to his side, 

Close, as whén the storm bird weathers 
Ocean’s hurrying tide— - 
Now his nodding beak is steady— 
Wide his burning eye— 

Now his opening wings are ready, 

And his aim—how high ! 


Now he curves his neck, and proudly 
Now is stretched for flight— 

Hark! his wings—they thunder loudly, 
And their flash—how bright ! 
Onward—onward, over mountains, 
Thro’ the rock and storm, 

Now like sunset over fountains, 

Flits his glancing form. 


Glorious bird ! thy dream has left thee, 

Thou hast reached thy heaven— 

Lingering slumber hath not reft thee 

Of the glory given— 

With a bold, a fearless pinion, 

On thy starry road, 

None, to fame’s supreme dominion, 

Mightier ever trode. J. G. Percivau. 





We extract the following from the PuitapeLpHia 
Montuty Magazine, for Nov. 1827, with great 
pleasure. What is said of Mr. Bowring’s poetry, is 
very just, so far as it goes, and how much further it 
should have gone, we are not willing to say just now, 
as we mean to take up the subject at some future peri- 
od; and give our notions of Mr. Bowring at full 
length. We know the man well, and we know his 
writings well. He is a commission merchant and a 
poet—a commission merchant in the study, and a poet 
in the counting room—save where he plays the patrict 
or the philanthropist, for and on account of the Greeks. 

We have spoken favorably before of this Philadel- 
phia Journal, and we are glad of an opportunity to 
add that it improves on-acquaintance, though we are 
inclined to believe it far inferior now, to what it may 
be made, if worthily encouraged. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r—I have thought that a translation, froma language 
so little known among us as the Russian, of a production so 
celebrated as Dernsavin’s OpE to Gop, might not be 
unacceptable to you. 

Of the translation I would merely say, that it is rend- 
ered directly from the original ; and that my aim has 
been to give it as literally as the genius of our language 
would admit, without adding or suppressing a single 

ught, or amplifying a single expression. If I have 
succeeded, your readers will be better able to judge 
whether this ode, after having been translated into the 
Japanese language, merited the high honor of being sus- 
pended in the temple of Jeddo, embroidered with~gold, 
than they can be by a perusal of the beautiful production 
of Mr. Bowring, entitled a translation of this ade, and in 
some parts meriting the title, but in others deficient in 
every element constituting the excellence of the original, 
except poetry. 

It may be proper to observe, that in the structure of his 
verse, Mr. Bowring has adopted that employed by the 
author. My translation, being literal, is necessarily in 
prose. : 

TRANSLATED FROM THE Russian oF DERJAVIN. 
GOD. 
I. 

O ! thou infinite in ce : existing in the motion of 
matter, eternal amidst the mutations of time, without 
person, in three persons, the Divinity! The single and 
omnipresent spirit, to whom there is neither place nor 
cause, whom none could ever comprehend ; who fillest 
all things with thyself, embracest, animatest and preserv- 
est them ; thou whom we denomimate God ! 





11. 

Although a sublime mind may be able to measure the 
ocean, to count the sands, the rays of the planets, for 
thee there is neither ber nor e ; enlightened 
spirits, though proceeding from thy light, cannot pene- 
trate thy judgments ; thought scarce dare Lift itself te 
thee : it is lost in thy greatness like the past moment in 
eternity ! 





111. 

Thou calledst chaos into existence, before time, from 
the abyss of eternity ; and eternity, before all ages, thou 
foundedst within thyself ; constituting thyself of thyself, 
by means of thyself shining from thyself, thou art the 
light from which light first flowed ; creating all things by 
a single word, extending thyself throughout the new cre- 
ation, thou wast, thou art, thou shalt be forever ! 


Iv. 
Thou unitest within thyself the chain of beings, uphold- 
est and animatest it, thou connectest the end with the be- 
inning, and through death bestowest life. As sparks 
shoot forth and scatter themselves around, thus suns are 
born of thee; as in a cold and clear winter’s day particles 
of frost scintillate, whirl about, reel and shine, even so do 
the stars in the abyss beneath thee ! 


v. 

Millions of lighted torches blaze throughout the im- 
mensity of space, they execute thy laws and shed life- 
creating rays ; but these lamps of fire, or shining masses 
of chrystal, or crowds of boiling golden waves, or burning 
ether, or all the dazzling worlds united, compared to thee, 
are like night compared to day. 

vi. 

Like a drop of water cast into the ocean, is this whole 
firmament compared to thee. But what is the universe 
which I behold, and what am I in thy presence? Were I 
to multiply by millions the worlds now existing in the ocean 
of air, and then dare to compare them with thee, they 
would scarcely appear an atom, and I compared to thee 
—nothing ! 

vil. 

Nothing ! yet thou shinest in me through thy great 
goodness ; in me thou imagest thyself, as the sun reflects 
his face in a small drop of water: Nothing! yet I am 
sensible of my existence, by a certain longing my spirit as- 
cends to a higher region, my soul hopes to be even as 
thou, it penetrates, reflects, reasons : I am, and doubtless 
thou must be ! 


vitt. 
Thou art ! the order of nature proclaims it, my heart 
declares it true ; my reason assures me of it : Thou ! 


—and I am not, therefore, nothin i I am a perfect par- 
ticle of the universe, placed as I think, in that important 
middle point of being, where thou finishedst mortal crea- 
tures, where thou beganest heavenly spirits, and the chain 
of all beings unitedst by me. 

1x. 

Iam the bond of worlds existing every where ; I am 
the extreme grade of matter ; Iam the centre of living 
things, the connecting trait of divinity ; my body will re- 
solve itself into ashes, my mind commands the thunder ; 
I am a king, a slave, a worm, a god ; but being thus won- 
derful, from whence have I proceeded ? this is unknown, 
but I could not have existed of myself. 


x. 

I am thy work, Creator! { am the creature of thy su- 
preme wisdom, Fountain of life, Giver of blessings, soul 
and monarch of my soul ; it was necessary to thy justice 
that my immortal being should traverse the abyss of death, 
that my spirit should be veiled in perishable matter, and 
that through death I should return, Father, into thy im- 
mortality. 


xI. 

Inexplicable, incomprehensible Being ! I know that the 
imagination of my soul is unable even to sketch thy shad- 
ow ! but if it be our duty to praise thee, then it is impos- 
sible for weak mortals otherwise to render thee homage, 
than simply to raise their hearts to thee, to yield them-. 
selves up to unlimited joy, and shed tears of gratitude ! 


ee —————————L———— 
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